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FOR THE BALANCE. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS, 
FROM THE INVERIOR OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK: 
‘ Can nan dagh guah !— 


As I would pronounce it; for I love the sono- 
rous and aspirated language of the aborigines, and 
detest to hear their names of places, frittered 
down and flattened, as they are, by my country- 
men. You shail hear a fellow, pacing to the 
westward, demand how far he is from 4ne-da-ge 
or Canadage ? Why, sir, it so angers me, that I 
could find it in my heart to open his mouth with 
the but-end of my horsewhip ; which being pre- 
mised, [ will go on to tell you, that this Is the 
24th day of July, and that after a ride of sixteen 
miles to see ** Mud Creek,” which, in this time 
of drouth, was not worth sceing, we turned aside 
a mile, into the forest, to a camp meeting of 
Methodists. 

In a thick wood of tall trees, through the 
branches of which the sun never darted his rays, 
we found nearly twe houdred people collected ; 
seats of split logs, sufficient for five or six hun- 
dred, offered a resting place to thie weary pil- 
grims, many of whom, I have no doubt, believed 
they were journeying toward Zion. In front, on 


a square pile of logs, raised some four or five | 


feet, and enclosed by @ rude fence or railing, sat 
eight chiefs of the Propaganda, or general Shep- 
herds of the wide extended flock ; below, within 
a railing also, twenty orthirty junior priests, dea- 
cons, psalm setters and signal masters. Sixteen 
small huts, with open doors, and six or eight tents, 
unskilfully formed, of tow cloth, blankets, or 
rugs, gave occasional shelter for the repose, and 
refreshment of weary nature, fainting under the 
strong pressure of incessant and active devotion, 
want of sustenance, and wantof sleep! The huts, 
and tents, occupied one side of the circular en- 
campment; waggons and horses were ranged in 
order on the other; and an abbattis, leaving aven- 
ues for entrance or exit, surrounded the whole. 
Small fires arose around, which served to boil a 
kettle, or to warm and dry the wet and bedrag- 
xled female votaries of this wild worship of the 
woods. It had rained violently a great part of the 
day, and the ground, Whereon this “ act of faith” 
was commencing, was damp and wet, and every 
little air which moved amongst the trees, bore on 
its languid wings, afevereranague. Before the 
public service began, you might have seen groups 
of men, and women, and children, from which, 
ever and anon, deep groans escaped ; here, a man 
with an ideot look, and nasal tone, readine an 
Symon, which three or four women, roined with 
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himein singing ; there a(irm se, Wa tent, with his 
leit arm €ncircling the thick, coarse, neck of a 
brawny ploughman, while his right hand grasped 
the volume of Divine Law, broken in every part 
and from the moment of his existence by the sin- 
ner; or pointed to where forgiveness might be 
found, and waved the way to heaven! The big 
tear which glistened in the culprit’s eye, gave 
proof of strong contrition and of full belief; while 
the animated countenance of the young priest, an- 
nounced sure and joyous hope of splendid victory 
over the arch enemy of souls. On this side, peo- 
ple were seen pitching their tent, of party colour- 
ed cloths ; on that, chopping and gathering fire- 
wood for the nig&t, which was fast approaching ; 
a dark, and in any other wood than this, a cheer- 
less, and a dismal night! Silence was demanded ! 
The audience were directed to sit, and informed 


ence the test of good manners ; and that the best 
bred people were the first to conform to the rules 
of the place where they happened tobe.” Noone 
wished to appear ill bred, and all were immedi- 
ately seated, and silent. A Bishop, (as he was 
said to he) prayed with solemnity and propriety ; 
after which he designated a psalm, which was 
sung, by the whole congregation, with excellent 
effect. The tune was aniwsg the number of 
those which Whitfield, one of the respectable 
founders of this sect, was wont to say “ the devil 
had been too long in possession of,” and which, 
with a dextrous hand, he had snatched from the 
** Prince of the power of the air.” The differ- 
ent parts, mixed, and mellowed by their union, 
floated on the dense medium, till the sound, les- 
sening by degrees, seemed onlya murmur, ora 
sigh. The sermon commenced, and good things 
were said, in a style adapted to the intellect of the 
hearers ; the preacher spoke in a low and feeble 
voice ; it was to be understood that he was worn 
down i, the service ; “* with the aid of Heaven, 
he looked forward to the moment, when his 
strength would béfene wed, and all would hear :” 
nor was that moment distant: warming, as his 
subject advanced, his action became more forci- 
ble, and his voice invigorated; till at last he thun- 
dered; in announcing to the impenitent the ter- 
rors of thelaw! ‘Then deep groans were heard, 
and cries of woe, for lost, undone and ruined man! 
"Twas time for us to march 7 the day was almost 
spent; our harbor for this night was ten miles 
distant ; and we moved of siléiwtly through the 
outlets. 

Never did I behold taller, or finer trees! The 
old, the crooked and unsightly, had been cut a- 
way ; it was a beautiful and majestic grove; and 
when each tree shyald have lighted candles at- 
tached to its trunk and branches, as is the prac- 
tice, when thick darkness comes, the effect must 
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have been brilliant indeed! And whe in such a 





that “noise was a mark of ill breeding ; obedi-- 





place, obscured in gloom, so threatened with red 


hot vengeance for his sins ; so worn’ with wateh- 
ing, pained with wailings and terrified with groans, 
but must succumb! and where is the heart that 
would not spring with joy and gladness when tle 
light. bursts on the half closed eyes, an offered 
pardon is sounded in the ears of the penitent, and 
the sweet song of praise floats, and is echoed 
through the sacred wood! No wonder “glory ! glo-. 
ry! glory !” is shouted, till the sound is heard in 
heaven! Oh! forsuch a scene and such am act 
before a battle, what foe could stand the enthusi- 
asm of my troops! We met a great many people 
on horseback, on foot, in carts, and in waggons, 
going to the “ wood,” and the meeting undoubt- 
edly was increased before night to three or four 
hundred. Among such a number of all manner 
of persons, in such a place, andin the “ witch- 
ing time of night,” it is hardly possible but 
crimes must he committed—perhaps ‘tis hoped, 
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that the next meeting will reclaim the si 
—be this as it may, no exertion is left unthadé 
effect the salutary work—and no art is left untri- 
ed to encrease the fold, and twenty and thirty 
preachers, relieving each other night and day, 
exhorting, threatening, pleading, promising, for 
four or five daysand nights together, cannot fail 
of wonderful effect on an audieace whose fears 
have been excited, and hopes raised-—~who have 
ate und slept little, whose minds are bewildered, 
and whose bodily powers are nearly exhausted. 
It seems to be agreed, that the labours of the . 
Methodists have been and are attended with ex- 
cellent fruits; that many are turngd from the 
wickedness of their ways, and from being the 
vilest of their species, are become good members 
of society —The means, is of little consequence ; 
it is the end—finis coronal ofius they make men 
better, and I heartily wish them success.—W ould 
to Heaven they could catch every vill#i in the 
United States, and turn him from his villainy.—- 
“It isa consummation devoutly to-be wished,” 


Adie, 
a 
FOR THE BALAWMCE,. 
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A PACT, VM 


Touching the untonstitulionality of the charter of 
the Bank of the United States. 


Mr. Vice-President Clinton, concludes his reas 
sone, as he calis them, in the senate, for voting 
against the renewal of the charter of the Bank ot 
the United States, by stating, thet the fiower to 
create corporations ts mat expressly granied 19 
Congress by the constitution, and in ifs nasure not 
accessorial or derivative by implication.” Tf viis® 
is so, that the fower is not gfamted, either ez> 
Aressly or imnpliedly, then, to BBsure, it is nor 





granted at al; and ihere being @ total absence of 
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it, the act of Congress incorforating the bank, is 
anullit:. Now for the fact:—The act incorpo- 
rating t k, passed 25th Feb. 1791, and on 
the 24th ch thereafter, an actpassed unani- 
mously through the state légis edirecting 
the Treasurer to subscribe one hundréd and ninc- 
ty shares, $76,000, und enabling him to vote for 
directors in behalf of the state. This act most 
assuredly amounts to a recognitionof the bank, as 
having a duly degal existence ; and’when the cir- 
cumstances are mentioned, that it passed during 
the administrationof Mr. Clinton, and:by the very 
self same legislature who chose Burr a senator 
to the exclusion of Gen. Schuyler, and of course 
that there never were majorities more subservi- 
ent to him, he may safely be set down, tosborrow 
an expression from him, not only as a¢eessorial, 
but even as a frrincifal, in passing it. 
I 





FOR THE BALANCE. 


GRAMMATICAL SMOKING. 


As smoking is an innocent indulgence, and as 
itis customary with people of all classes to relate 
stories, or the news of the day, with segars in 
their mouths; and as the generality of smokers 
make an awKurd appearance, in consequence of 
their ignorance of the theory of punctuation in 
§moking, the following system is recommen- 
ded -— 

‘‘ A simple puff, serves for a comma, 

Puff, puff, a semicolon ; 

Puff, puff, puff, puff, a colon: 

Six puffs, a freriod. 

A pause, with the segar kept in the mouth, rep- 

ts a dash—longer or shorter in continuance. 

With the under lip raise the segar almost a- 
guinst the nose, for an exclamation ! And to ex- 
press great emotion, even to the shedding of tears, 
only raise, as before, the segar so as to touch the 
end ofthe nose. For an interrogation ? it is only 
necessary to open the lips, and draw the segar 
round to the corner of the mouth. 

Taking the segar from the mouth and knock- 
ing the fire from the end, is the conclusion of a 
faregraph ; and throwing it in the fire, is a final 
and stylish pause.” 

Never begin a story with a half-smoked segar ; 
for to light another while smoking, is not only a 
breach of politeness, but interferes with the above 
system of punctuation, which destroys all energy 
and harmony of expression. 

FUMIGATOR. 


 @ditor’s Closet. 


Of two evils, chovese....neither—I find the following 
anecdote related in the Wilkesbarre Gleaner. Whether 
st is intended to apply to any existing circumstances in 
Pennsylvania, or to any circumstances which may exist in 
this state—or whether it is told merely because it is a 
good story—I cannot tell. -I copy it, however, “to be 
used as occasion may require.” 








“ A certain man had occasion frequently to 
travel on a high-way; which divided two villages, 
at pretty equal distances, one on the right, the 
ether on the left. It seldom Happened that he 
passed, without being way-laid and robbed, by the 
people of one or the other village, who besides 
vobbine him, did sometim.s, beat and wound him 
in avery inhuman manner. At length however, 


tm 


Traveller, and each besougbt him earnestly to as- 
sist them against the other. To whom the trav- 
eller answered.—“ You have both plundered and 
robbed me, as often as you saw fit, to gratify your 
convenience or your rapacity. In my view of 
your conduct, you are no better than a parcel o! 
rogues and thieves, and may fight the battle out 
among yourselves. An honest man owes to him- 
self, and country, to keep clear of you both.” 


ee 
Holt, the editor of the New-York Columbian, 
gravely tells his antagonists that “ it is a waste of 
ammunition” to shoot at him. He probably had 


in his mind’s eye, the words of the poet— 


“To shoet at er@ws is powder thrown away.” 
— a 


New Test of Political Princitle —The Colum- 
bian says, that if the office of mayor of New- 
York was to be made elective, a federalist would 
certainly be elected. Hence he infers, that every 
man who isin favor of rendering the office elec- 
tive, is no republican ! The Columbian editor’s 
notions of republicanism, seem to be similar to 
those of one of his old patrons in Hudson, who 
defined * a republican” to be “ a man who appro- 
ved of the measures of Jefferson !” 

—<— 
FRANCE. 

The “ American Review,” from which the 
following glowing picture of the Imperial gov- 
ernment of l'rance is copied, has received the ap- 
probation of men of learning and genius in every 
partof the union. From the brilliancy and ster- 
ling value of the few specimens which I am ena- 
bled to give of the work, the reader may form 
some idea and estimate of the richness of the 
fund from which they are drawn. 

“ Since the commencement of her revolution, 
France muy be said to have existed by rapine and 
injustice, and by the very condition of her exist- 
ence to have been at war with all mankind. The 
present government partakes in the nature of the 
revolutionary usurpations, and is essentially hos- 
tile to the whole human race. It can only con- 
tinue to flourish while it continues to devote the 
finest countries on earth to ravage and to desola- 
tion :—while it proscribes all the moral virtues 
and all the charities of the heart :—while it pur- 
sues at home, under the guise of legal justice and 


|| ence of the Tutleries. 
)) passion,—-the ferocious menacess—and the petu- 





upon the plea of state necessity, a system of ad- 
ministration the most shamelessly immoral and 
the most cruelly oppressive, with which it has 
ever pleased the Almighty Providence to scourge 
any people. Blood and plunder constitute the 
nourishment of this rapacious and homicide des- 
potism. Both from necessity and appetite, it must 
be constantly engaged in odious usurpations, and 
in acts of the most atrocious violence. ‘There is 
something as stupendous in its profligacy as in its 
power. To gratify the ambition and the cupidity 
of the ruler of France, the whole habitable globe 
must be ransacked and enslaved. In order that 








the peuple of these two villages fell out, and wa- 


fed.a bloody war between themselves. In this 





mankind may be habituated to one scheme of poi- 





i. alone, and that the spirit of liberty may be ut- 
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state of their affairs, they sent messengers to the {} tcvly quenched, every free government must be 


extirpated. All the state-papers and the public 
acts of France which have any relatién to foreign 
countries, correspond to the spirit and the views 
with which we represent her to be animated.” In 
pretensions as well as in fact she transgresses all 
bounds of moderation and of equality. Her pub- 
lic documents of every description insult and de- 
grade all independent governments. They uni- 
formly challenge obed.ence from the rest of the 
world and arrogate a supremacy of power and of 
dignity. They assert, without qualification or re. 
serve, the grossest faisehoods, and when they do 
not menace or calumniate, they either wound by 
sarcasms, or indulge in professions of good-will, 
the hypocrisy of which is not less vile, than the 
intention is malignant. 

“In the person of every foreign minister at 
aris, let his private character be what it may, 
the majesty of an independent government’ is ha- 
bitually insulted and degraded. At this court of 
“ upstart pride and plebeian insolence” he re- 
ceives no attentions or courtesies but in the shape 
of alms, and must learn to submit throughout 
all the forms of diplomatic intercourse, to a tone” 
of haughty supertority and to an air of overween- 
ing arrogance. Neither in Rome during her 
most intoxicating successes,—nor at the levee of 
the barbarian Attila,—nor under the dominion of 
the still more savave directory of France,—did 
foreign ambassadors ever appear more like “ ple- 
nipotentiaries of in\potence,” or undergo more 
humiliating indignities than at the imperial audi- 
The impetnous sallies of 


lent reproaches to which they are alternately ex- 
posed, are not more incompatible with the tem- 
perate and natural majesty which belongs to reg- 
ular and civilized monarchies, than utterly irre- 
concileable to the dignity and to the independ- 
ence of the governments whose representatives 
are thus brutally assailed. There is not onéof 
the diplomatic corps to whose unfortunate lot 
it has fallen to solicit the restoration of property 
violently rayished from his countrymen, who has 
not daily experienced the most mortifying neg- 
lect or the most insulting repulses. Scarcely one 
dares expostulate on the violation of private 
rights—which are, however, public wrongs in 
almost all instances. This system of degrada- 
tion is now invested with the authority of pre- 
scription, and is submitted to universally as an 
established order of things ;—~as to a body of pe- 
culiar Customs ;~—just in the manner that we view 
the tribute paid to Algiérs ; or that the ambassa- 
dors of Europe consent to. prostrate themselves 
at the footstool of an oriental monarch ;--or that 
the Dutch, in the prosecution of their trade with 
Japan, were said to trample on the cross. 

** Before we commence the particular discus- 
sion of Bonaparte’s deportment towards us, we 
will make, with regard to his government, amo- 
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ther gencral observation—which was originally |j in the Register was directed to “ the Republican 


applied by Mr. Burke to the revolutionary ban- 
ditti, and which is equally just in the present 
case. Itis this;—that no arrancement can now 
be made with France in the pacific spirit of the 
conventions of former times. There are no ele- 
ments of good-faith remaining in her cabinet :— 
there are no ties of interest,—according to her 
system, which can prompt or bind her toa du- 
rable pacification. She has no common modes 
of action or habits of policy,—no conformities or, 
sympathies, with the rest of mankind. Her plan 
of universal conquest insulates her, and makes ah! 
compacts or treaties which she may form; eithe 

weapons of annoyance, ora preparation for eall 
destructive hostility. The passions,—the habits, 
—the necessities of her rulers confine them to! 
one. invariable system of war on the human. 
If we were to form a solemn treaty or to 
with them, what is it 
that would serve as our guarantee? Surely not 
resemblances, or sympathies, or feelings 
the individuals of the 
Surely no mutual dread or re- 


race. 
arm in co-operation, 


any 
of attachment between 
two nations? 
spect between the two governments? Surely no 
sentiments of charity or gratitude on the part of 
France in favor ofa weak but devoted ally? There 
is no man in his senses who can rely upon any of 
these considerations for the national safety.” 
a 

Who shall be Lieutenant-Governor 2—This 
questian is to be answered by the people, at the 
ensuing election; but the people are to be told 
Aow to answer it, by some sixty or seventy, or an 
hundred menin this city, at an earlier day. These 
men have already had one meeting for the pur- 
pose of settling the question ; but as they were 
unfortunately unable to agree among themselves, 
they postponed the subject to a more convenient 
period. Of the caucus on Thursday evening, we 
have received several contradictory accounts ; but 
none that wears so much the appearance of au- 
thenticity as the following, from the pen of a cor- 
respondent, who does not manifest the least dis- 
position to * extenuate or set down aught in mal- 
ice.” 

; NOMINATION. 

Agreeebly to a “ Republican Notice,” publish- 

ed in the Republican Register of ‘Tuesday last, 


the Republican members of the Republican legis- 
Jature of the Republican state of New-York, and 


a goodly number of Republican citizens from va- |) 


rious parts of the state, met at the Capitol, for the 
purpose of nominating a Republican candidate for 
the office of Lieutenant Governor, to supply the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr.Broome. 
No sooner was the meeting organized, and the 
purposes for which it was called, briefly explain- 
ed, than a question was raised, whether, in ma- 
king the nomination, the citizens present should 
be allowed to vote, or whether the said nomina- 
tion should be made by the members of the legis- 
Jature, exclusively 2? Thata question of this kind 
should be raised, excited no small surpris€; cs- 
pecially when it was considered that tare notice 


members of the legislature, and to Republican cit- 
izens from various fiaris of the state.” The ques- 
tion was, by many, considered as anti-republican, 
and occasioned considerable animosity. ‘This be- 
ing perceived by the managers, an adjournment 
was called for. This was not opposed ; but there’ 
was a diversity of opinions as to the time to which 
they should adjourn. Some were for the next 
evening, others for the next week, but the mana- 
gers were fora period more remote, I suppose 
for the purpose of gaining an opportunity of ad- 
vising with their absent friends. One made a 
motion * that a committee be now appointed to 
prepare an address to the people of the state”— 
another opposed the motion on the ground of its 
being premature. There being no candidate in 
nomination, it would be absurd to prepare an ad- 
dress recommendatory of such candidate as might 
hereafter be nominated. It would be something 
like an attempt “ to make a coat that should fit 
every man’s back.” The question was put, and 
carried—and the committee appointed, consisting 
of two members of the senate, two of the assem- 
bly, and Mr. Southwick to represent the people. 
This committee is authorised to agree on a nomi- 
nation, and is to report on the 18th inst. to which 
ime the meeting stands adjourned. 

I am not able to determine, with certainty, who 
will finally be the candidate. De Witt Clinton, 
Judge Tayler, Mr. Nicholas, Mr. E. P. Living- 
ston, and Mr. Smith from Herkimer, are all talk- 
ed of, L. 


——__ 


The following ludicrous account is copied from 
the N.Y. E. Post, of the 2nd inst. It is re-pub- 
lished here to show how Aermoniously and loving- 
ly the “ brethren of the same principle” conduct 
their affairs in the metropolis ; 


“REPUBLICAN MEETING.” 


Those at a distance, who may have seen the notices in 
our two democratic prints, that on the evening of the 1st 
of March, there was to be a general Republican meeting 
held at the Union Hotel, for the purpose of trying strength 
between the Clintonians und Madisonians, will, perhaps, 
expect to see some brief account of it. 

Brief, however, we must be ; not more because “ brev- 
ity is the soul of wit,” than because it not being good for 
any prudent federalist to be seen there, it was with diffi- 
culty we contd learn the particulars of what passed: The 
| following however, as far as they go, are believed to be 
correct. : 

The mecting was called at an early hour, but the Clin- 
ton party were there so much earlier still, that they got 
possession of the stage, which had been erected for the 
chairman, secretary andorators. At length, the Madison 
party having assembled in sufficient numbers, began to 
talk about their right to the stage, but the Clintons imme. 
diately named an elderly and respectable gentleman, Mr. 
Peter Elting, chairman, who was declared elected, took 
his seat accordingly, and was about to proceed to business 
regularly, and soberly ; when crias of dissent assailed their, 
ears from all quarters of the room, These were followed, 
not long after, by arguments oft the most striking nature. 
In short no small part of the stage, if not the room, was 
| soon strewed with prostrate carcases. 

“ Victors and vanquished raist promiscvons erice, 
“ Triumphant shouts aud dying groans arive-” 

Or in the more familigr, but equally pertinent language 

of the facetious Pindar 
“ Here lny a broken back, and there, x belly.” 


Which was likely to have the best of the day, or rather 
evening, we are not certainly informed ; but at a moment, 
when victory seemed alternately to hover over either par- 
| ty, without absolutely perching upon either, most inauspi- 
ciousiy fur the Clintons, the stage itself, unable to sustain 
the shock, any longer, suddenly gave way, and down came 
the whole machinery, carrying with it, Mrators, C 
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j and Sceretary; and, as it were, swecp-'g the who 
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nething ant be seen, but Peter > on te t 
ing ne meee “ with his bright silv 
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} been revived under another name. 
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space of time, 

legs stick. 

oe-buckles 
and silver grey stockings,” in the place where his head 
had been just before. Order being, for a moment restor- 
ed, and the rubbish cleared away, this gentleman was ex- 
tricated from his unpleasant situation, but as soon as he 
shook himself, and found that he was able to walk once 
more, he thought it best to retire. After that, a younger 
man was nominated to fill the same place; which he did, 
or tried to do, by sitting, like Caius Marius, on the broken 
fragments of the sime chair, which his predecessor had 
so lately occupied; until, at length, even that was mis- 
chievously snaiched from under him, and broken into a 
thousand pieces. At this moment an audible voice cried 


ruin ; so that, for a considera 


negroes to the left.” Such coarseness was not calculated 
to allay the heat that had been raised, probably the 
battle would have recommenced and r with more ¥- 
olence than ever, but the hint being given, the two parties 
actually separated; the Clintons keeping the stage end of 
t m, and the Madisons withdrawing to the other.— 
The latter chose Alderman Hoghland, Chairman, and 
James Townshend, Secretary, whom they placed in the 
fidler’s loft, where they proceeded to business, amidst ev- 
ery os sort of noises, and passed sundry resolutions, 
which are published in the Public Advertiser of this morn. 
ing, but, (Lam sorry to say it) unaccompanied with any 
history of the evening’s proceedings. As to the Clintons 
they also proceeded amidst the same noises to pass their 
resolutions, but what their resolutions were, we shall not 


As they were put and passed, one of them gave notice to 
their side to raise a huzza of applause, by rite 
white table cloth attached to the enc ofa long pole. 

other party, not to be outdone, got a pole, also, to which 
they affixed an old great coat, which was likewise swung 
round, as every resolution passed, in order to excite a pro- 
per degree of joy and triumph on their side, . 

We understand that na damage was done to tli@house 
and furniture, excepting breaking up the benches, tables, 
chairs and settee of the room, a quantity of pitchers and 
decanters, and destroying the candle branches, and stair 
bannisters. Weare happy to hear that no lives were los’, 
although an unfortunate federalist, who unluckily fell a- 
mong these “ brethren of the same principle,” afer being 
handed along with some expedition above their heads, 
from the far end of the room to the door, found himself 
conveyed to the bottom of the stairs ir » short space of 
time; whether his limbs were le enti’ ely wh we liave 
not heard. : 

This short narrative is drawn up in great haste, but 
witha scrupulous regard to truth, according to the best 
accounts we could get. It will be seen that we have ob- 
served a becoming delicacy towards individuals, in care- 
fully abstaining from giving names; knowing how ex- 
tremely disagreeable it is to gentlemen to be mentioned 
by name in a public paper. Not but that we could have 
doné so, as we have in our possession a list of évery one 
who was aily way distinguished on the occasion, either by 
knocking down his adversary, or by being knocked down 
himself, j 


——— 


oe 
CONGRESS. 
The Fleventh Congress of the United States, closed ite 
third and last session on Sunday evening, the 3d inst. at 
11 o’clock. The proceedings for a few days previous, hac 


of an evening sitting, a personal altercation took place be. 
tween Mr. Eppes and Mr. Randolph (both of Virginia) 


friends, however, a duel has be. un prevented. 

A non-intercourse law against Great Britain has been 
passed—that is, the old hateful and hated EMBARGO has 
This act, taken in 
conitection with the new embassy to France, sufficiently 
evinces the designs of the administration, War with 
Great Britain is resolved on—and the people may prepare 
for the event. | de “. ms 
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CORRESPONDENCE: 








,ismnavoidably postponed, 





out, “ .4/ true republicans to the right, all the Clintonian — 


know till the appearance of the Columbian this afternoon, 


been unusually turbulent and disorderly. In the course — 


which resulted in a challenge. By the interference of 
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~ gPonitor. » 


* Father of light and life! Thou Good Supreme! 
O teach me what is good.” —— 


~~, 
“~ 


TH@OMBON, 
SS 


EXTRACT. 


VANITY OF THE WORLD. 


The world, under ‘one form or other, has ever | 
been the idol set up against God by the adversary 
of mankind, like the image erected by the mon- 
arch of Babylon, in the plain of Dura, before 
which “ the princes, the governors, and the cap- 
tains, the judges, the treasurers, the counsellors, 
the sherifis, and all the rulers of the po 
were to fall down and worship.” The world, 
with its fashions and its follies, its principles and 
its practices, has been proposed in form to Eng- 
men; as the proper object of their attention and 
devotion. <A Jate celebrated nobleman [Lord 
Chesterfield} has avowed as much with respect 
to himself, and by his writings said in effect to it, 
~ «6 Save me, for thou art my God!” He has ten- 
dered his assistance to act as priest upon the oc- 
casion, and conduct the ceremonial. At the close 
of life, however, his God, he found, was about to 
forsake him, and therefore was forsaken by him.— 
You shall hear some of his last sentiments and 
expressions, which have not been hitherto duly 
ae applied to their proper use, that of 
furnishing an antidote (and they do furnish a 
very powerful one) to the noxious positions con- 
tained in his volumes. They are well worthy 
your strictest attention. “Ihave run (says this 
ran of the world) the silly rounds of business and 
pleasure, and have done with them all. I have 
enjoyed all the pleasures of the world, and conse- 
quently know their futility, and do not regret 
their loss. Ll appraise them at their real value, 
which is in truth very low; whereas those that 
have not experienced, always over-rate them. 
They only see their gay outside, and are dazzled 
with their glare. But I have been behind the 
scenes. I have seen all the coarse pullies, and 
dirty ropes, which exhibit and move the gaudy 
machines ; and I have seen and smelt the tallow 
candles, which illuminate the whole decoration, 
to the astonishment and admiration of an ignorant 
audience. When I reflect back upon whut I have 
seen, what I have heard, and what I have done, 
I can hardly persuade” myself that all that frivo- 
lous hurry, and bustle, and pleasure of the world, 
had any reality; but I look upon all that has pas- 
sed as one of those romantic dreams which opium 
commonly occasions ; andI do by no means de- 
sire to repeat the nauseous dose, for the sake of 
the fugitive dream. Shall I tell you that I bear 
this melancholy situation with that meritorious 
constancy and resignation which most people 
boast of No; for I really cannot help it. I bear 
it—because I must bear it, whether I will or no 
—I think of nothing but killing time the best I 
can, now that he is become mine enemy.—It 
is my resolution to sleep in the carriage, during 
the remainder of the journey.” 

When a Christian priest speaks slightingly of 
the world, he is supposed to do it in the way of 
his profession, and @ decry, through envy, the 
pleasures he is forbidden to taste. But here, I 

hink, you have the testimony of a witness every 

y competent. No man cver knew the world 

br, Or enjoyed more of its ers, than this 





‘| most striking and affecting sermon upon the sub- 
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wretched a condition, at the time when he most 
wanted help and comfort, the world left him, and 
he left the world. ‘The sentences above cited 
from him, compose, in my humble opinion, the 


ject, ever yet preached to mankind. 








Hiterarpy Gleaner. 


AN ANCIENT BOOK, 





Is thus described in a poem by Cranse, entitled, “ The 
Library.” 

“That weight of wood, with Jeathern coat o’erlaid, 

Those ample clasps, of solid metal made ; 

The close-prest leaves, unclos’d jor many an age, 

The dull red edging of the well-fill’d page ; 

On the broad back, the stubborn ridges roll’d, 











Where yet the title stands, in tarnish’d gold : — 

These all a sage and labour’d work proclaim, 

A painful candidate for lasting fame : | 

No idle wit, no trifling verse can lurk, 

In the deep bosom of that weighty work ; | 

No playful thoughts, degrade the solemn style, 

Nor one light sentence claims a transient smile. 
Hence, in these times, untouch’d the pages lie, 

And slumber out their immortality ;— 

They Aad their day, when, after all his toil, 

His morning study, and his midnight oil, 

At length an author’s on® great work appear’d, 

By patient hope and ms of days, endear’d ; 

Expecting nations hail’d it from the press, 

Poetic friends prefix’d each kind address ; 

Princes and kings receiv’d the pond’rous gift, 

And ladies read the work they could not Jit.” 
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THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 


[From “ Asiatic Researches.’ | 











“ According to a Chinese writer, named L1 
Yano Pine, the ancient characters used in his 
country were the oujlines of visible objects, earth- 
ly and celestial ; but, as things merely intellectual 
could not be expressed by those figures, the 
grammarians of China contrived to represent the 


various operations of the mind by metaphors || 


drawn from the production of nature: thus the 
idea of roughness and of rotundity, of motion and 
rest, were conveyed to the eye by signs repre- 
senting a mountain, the sky, a river, and the 
earth; the figures of the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, differently combined, stood for smoothness 
and splendor, for any thing artfully wrought, or 
woven with delicate workmanship ; extension, 
growth, increase, and many other qualities were 
painted in characters taken from elouds, from the 
firmament, and from the vegetable part of the 
creation ; the different ways of moving, agility 
and slowness, idleness and diligence, wére ex- 
pressed by various insects, birds, fish, and quad- 
rupeds: in this manmer passions and sentiments 
were traced by the pencil, and ideas not subject to 
any sense were exhibited to the sight; uniil by 
degrees new combinations were invented, new 
expressions added ; the characters deviated im- 
perceptibly from their, primitive shape, and the 
Chinese language became net only clear aad for- 
cible, but rich and elegant in the highest degree.” 


—_ 


A BANKING SYSTEM. 
Colquhoun, in his Treatise on the Police of London, 
gives the following account of a “ species of Fernale Ban- 
kers,” whom he classes with other cheats and swindlers : 


** These Bankers accommodate barrow-women 
andy@thers, who sell fish, fruit, vegetables, &c. 





han. Yet youdgee in ho ry abject, and 








in streets, with five shillings a day; (ihe u- 





sual diurnal stock in trade in such cases ;) for the 
use of which, for twelve hours, they obtain a pre- 
mium of six-fence, when the money is returned 
in the evening, receiving thereby at this rate, a- 
bout seven frounds ten shillings a year for every 
five shillings they lend out :” 

“In contemplating this curious system of bank- 
ing, (trifling as it seems to be) it is impossible not 
to be forcibly struck with the immense profits that 
arise from it. It is only necessary for one of these 
female sharpers to possess a capital of seventy * 
shillings, or three pow ids ten shillings, with four- 
teen steady and regular customers, in order to re- 
alize an income of one hundred guineas a year |” 





—_e 





Politician, 


SPEECH 

Of the Hon, JAMES EMOTT, in the House of 
Representatives of the U. Statics, February 6, 
LS11, am relation to the Non-Iniercourse, 


The house being in committee of the whole on 
the following bill reported by the committee of 
foreign relations : 

A BILL supplementary to the act, entitled “ An 
act concerning the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain and 
France and their dependencies, und for other 
jrurpfioses.” 

Be it enacted, &c. That no vessel owned whol- 
ly by a citizen or citizens of the United States, 
which shall ha~e departed from a British port prri- 
or to the second day of February, ine thousand eight 
hundred and eleven, and no merchandise owned 
wholly by a citizen or citizens of the United States, 
imported in such vessel, shall be liable to seizure 
or forfeiture on account of apy infraction or pre- 
sumed infraction of the provisions of the act to 
which this act is a supplement. 

Mr. Emott, (of New-York) moved to amend 
the same by striking out the words in italic, and 
to insert in their place “ or merchandise ;” the 
bill so amended would read as follows: 

“That no vessel or merchandize shall be lia- 
ble to seizure or forfeiture on account of any in- 
fraction or presumed infraction of the provisions 
of the act to which this act is a supplement.” 

SPEECH. 
Ma. Crairman, 


As the bill which is now on your table is cal- 
culated to relieve our merchants, in part, from’ the 
restrictive system which has again been attempt- 
ed to be put in eperation, I so far approve of it ; 
but as it does not appear to me to go far enougii, 
I rise for the purpose of moving an amendment 
which, if adopted, will ence more give us a clear 
deck ; and while Iam up, the committee will 
permit me, as concisely as the nature of the sub- 
ject will admit, to assign the ressons which in- 
duce me to propose the amendment. 

By the law of the first of May last, the president 
was authorized, in case either of the great belliger- 
ents, before the third of March, reyoked her anti- 
neutral edicts, to proclaim the same, and if the oth- 
er did not in three months also revoke, a non-inter- 
course with her was to follow. On the second of 
November, the presideyt proclaimed, as a fact, 
that France had made the necessary revocation ; 
and it follows, if he was correct as to the fact, that 
on the second day of this month the non-inter- 











course went inte operation against Great-Britain. 
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As many formerly, and more latterly, have 
doubted as to the fact thus proclaimed, it becomes, 
sir, a duty which we owe to ourselves and to the 
people, to inquire into its existence: for if it be 
true that no such repeal, as was contemplated by 
the law, has taken place; if indeed the, president 
has been deceived, or was mistaken, we cannot 
too soon make it known, and relieve the country 
from the vexation and embarrassment which must 
result from the present state of things. 

If, sir, additional motives were necessary, we } 
may find them in the bills which have this morn 
ing been introduced into the house by the chair- 
man of the céMmittee of ways and means, at the 
instance of the secretary ui (he treasury 5 one of 
which goes to lay Jarge additional duties, and the 
other to authorize a loan. ‘The reasons assigned 
by the secretary for this new and heavy tax on our 
citizens are, that as the greater part of our duties 
on imports are collected on goods coming from 
Great Britain and her colonies, and as those du- 
ties will cease with the revival of a non-importa- 
tion, it becomes necessary, in order to prevent a 
defalcation in the revenue, to tax the productions 
of other countries much beyond the present rate. 
On this presumed defalcation, too, in some de- 
gree depends the proposiuon for a loan, or, Ifa 
joan be necessary, the amountof it. In this point 
of view, it becomes highly important to ascertain 
whether the non-intercourse has gone Into cpera- 
tion ; for if it has not, I trust we shall not proceed 
to pive form and shape to the recommendation of 
the secretary, that we shall not burden the coun- 
try with new taxes, or subject it to large loans. 

“In the commencement of this inquiry, Mr. 
Chairmat, we naturally ask ourselyes, what e- 


Che Balance, 


and we then passed a law, the objectof which 
was to ratify and to carry into effect the arrange-- 
ment. Here, then, we have an explicit opinion’ 
from both the executive and the legislature, that 
the only British orders, which came within the 
spirit and intent of the law of March, were those | 
of January and November, 1807, and that when 
those orders were revoked, the edicts of Great 
Britain ceased to violate the neutral commerce of 
the United States. 

I pray you now, Mr. Chairman, to turn with | 
me to the law of May Jast: you will there find | 
the precise phraseology of the act of Mareh..... 
“ In case either Great Britain or France shail so 
revoke or modify her edicts, as that they sh 
cease to violate the neutral commerce of the U- 
nited States,” the president is to make known the 
fact by proclamation. ‘Ihe authority given to the 
president is in both cases the same, and it was to 
have been presumed, that it would have been ex- 
ercised on the same terms. But, sir, it will be 
found, on recurring to the papers, that under’the 
actof May, the executive mace a farther requisi- 
tion: the revocation of the orders in council of 
January and we were not to satisly us, 
but the blockade of the year preceding was to be 
also annulled. 





In the letter from secre'ary Smith to our min- 
ister at London, of the 5th of July, 1810, and} 
which inclosed a copy of the law olf May, it is| 
said, ‘that in explaining the extent of the repezi | 
which is required on the Bricish side, Mr. Pink-| 
ney will let it be distinetiy understood, that it must 
necessarily include af annuiment of the blockade 
of 1806 ;” and our minister, accordingly, in his 
letter to lord Weilesley, of the 21st of September, 








dicts were to be revoked, and how were they to 
be revoked? It is not material to extend this in- i 
quiry to Great Britain, as we kbow of no revoca- H 
tion on her part, andy under all circumstances, we | 
have not, I fear, much reason to believe that there | 
will be such tevocation. But it may be well to 
notice here, something which has the appearance 
of inconsistency, on the part Of Gur executive, to- 
wards that government. 7% 
The non-intercourse laWof March, 1809, con- 
tains a provision, that “in case either France or 
Great Britain siiall so revoke or modify her edicts, 
as that they shall cease to violate the neutral com- 
merce of the United States,” the president should 
declare the same by prociamaton, and the non- 
intercourse was then to cease as to the nation re- 
voking. It was under this law, and in conse- 
quence of the power so given to the president, 
that the celebrated, though ili-fated arrangement, 
was made between the executive and the British 
minister, Mr. Faskine. Now, sir, by referring to 
this arrangement, you will find, that on the 18th 
of April, Mr. LErskine proposed to secretary 








Smith, the revocation of the orders in council of 
January and November, !807, axa compliance, 
onthe part of Great Britain, with the terms of 
the act of March ; and our Secretary, on the same 
day, declaring that the withdrawing of such orders 
would be deemed satisfactory by the president, 
the arrangement was completed on the P9th, aad 
a proclamation accordingly issued on the ground, 
and assuming thesfact, that the British edicts had 
ceased to violate our neutral commerce, and again 
opening the intercourse between the two countries 
after the 10th day of June. 

This arrangement, and the short and hasty cor- 
respondence connected with it, you will recollect, 


this very blockade ; and certainly what he 








sir, were presented to congress with the message, 
at the opening of the summer session of 1809, 


tells hjm it is his duty to state, that an annul- 
ment of the blockade of Mey, 1806, is considered 
by the president to be as indispensable, in the 
view of the act, as the revocation of the British 
orders ia council.”” Nay, so far has the president | 
gone in this particular as to give the French gov- 
ernment a pledge that this will be required on the 
part of Great Britain. In the letter from secre- 
tary Smith to general Armstrong, of the 5th of 
July, 1810, the latter is authorized, if it should be 
found necessary, to “ let it be understood, that a 
repeal of the illegal blockades of « date prior to} 
the Berlin decree, namely, that of May, 1806, will 
be included in the conditon required of Great} 
Britain.” 

It is not my intention, at this time, to enter into 
a discussion off the subject of Liockades, nor am I 
to be understood as giving countenance to the 
system of paper blockades, whether that system 
proceeds from, or is attempted to be enforced by 
England or by France ; but, sir, I bave gone into 
this examination to show, that the president has 
acted differently under two laws which ought to 
have had the same practical construction, because 
the terms used in them were alike: that under 
the law of May, 1810, he added a condition to a 
settlement with Great Britain, which We did not, 
and which we did not require under the law of 
March, 1809: and why this difference ? 

Willit be said, that when the arrangement was 
made with Mr. Erskine, the president had no 
knowledge of the blockading orders of May, 
1806. Not so, sir. By recurring to a report 
made by Mr. Madison, as secretary of state, in 
December, 1808, of belligerent decrees and or- 
ders affecting neutral commerce, you will find 








as secretary in Dec. he must have knownas 
ident inthe April following. Shall I be told, the 





will find the motiye, or rather t 
I 








president had discovered that the blockade om 
been “ avowed to be comprehended In, and iden- 
tified with the ordersin council.” I fear this will 
not be a satisfactory answer. _ For, in this case, if 
the orcers in council are rescinded, the connection 
between them and the blockade will necessarily 
be at an end, and the blockade will then stand as 
it was supposed by the executiveto stand when 
the arrangement was entered into. . 

Persons, Mr. Chairman, more prone to jealousy 
than myself, and who are disposed ta find faute 
with the late executive projects, ray perhaps 
pointto that passuge in the letter from secretary 
Smith to Mr. Pinkney, of the 22d of May, 1810, 
in which it is said, that the president has read, 
with surprise and regret, the reply of Lord Wei- 
l@Bley to the note requiring explanations with 
respect to the blockade of France, which “ evin- 
ces an inflexible determination to persevere in 
the system of blockade,” as affording areason for 
this added condition: they may say thatit was 
thrust in when our administration were satisfied 
that it would not be acceded to by the British, © 
and ior the purpose of preventing an accomnteda- 
tion with, and keeping up the irritation against 
that nation. But while, for myself, I disclaim 
thisinference, I must confess that I am ata loss 
(o assign sufficient motive for the difference imphe 
two cases. nik A 

‘As to France, sir, what were the edicts to be 
revoked, and how revoked? I shall hay ca- 
sion, before I sit down, to notice the Bellin und 
Milan decrees. But were there not other decrees ? 

We have before us the Rambouillet decree, 
with a date of the 23d of March, 1810, which de- 
clares that ‘ali vessels navigating under the flag 
of the United States, or possessed in whole, or in 
part, by a chizen or stbject of that power, which, 
counting from the 20th of May, 1809, haye enter- 
ed, or shall enter into the ports of our empire, of 
our colonies, or of the counts occupied by our 
arms, shall be seized, and the product of the sales 
shall be deposited in thesurplus fund.” Thus em- 
bracing almost the whole of continental Europe : 
for, with the exception of the Russian ports on 
the Baltic, and twoor three places in the Euro- 
pean peninsula, every port, frequented by the A- 
inericans, belonged either to the empire of France, 
to the colonies of that empire, or to countries oc- 
cupied by the forces of the empire. The seizures 
under this decree were consequently great and 
distressing to our merchan@l 

This decree purports to bé@jan act of reprisal 
on this country, and for what cause? Not for any 
act of hostility by us, not for any seizures or con- 
fiscations of French vessels or French property 
under the authority or within the limits of this: 
government. No, sir, a pretence of this kind ap- 
peared too absurd to be inserted even inva French 
decree. It is true that gen, in his 
letter to secretary Smith, of the 10th of ridin 
ber, 1810, communicates a verbal explanation 
which accompanied the Jast lettets of the French 
minister: “if you confiscate French property ” 
under the law of non-intercourse, thi will confis- 
cate your property under their decrees 
bouiliet.” Aye, sitpiam y have 
tical explanation that they 
property under the decrees: 
confiscate their property" 
course law. Look at the de’ 





this act of reprisal, 
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Bes because we cecmcd it adviseable to pass 
« 19W which we supposed was a mere municipal 
Verulation, inasmuch as it related to our own citi- 
zens, or our own territories; a law, which, ac-, 
cording to its letter, applied equally to both belli- 
gerents, and which, as it was not to commence 
its operation until the 20:h of May, contained in 
itself a notice s@fMficient te prevent any injury to 
Yrench subjects; for this cause, and for this a- 
Jone, the emperor adopis, as an act of reprisal, a 
decree which subjects to seizure and confiscation 
not only American property which should reach 
ihe cominent after noiice of the decree, or even 
ufter its date, but property which arfived there at 
any time for the preceding twelve months. I 
will not stop to inquire what would and what 
ought to have been the feelings of the admainistrae 
tion and of the country, if such an outrage had been 
committed by England for sucha cause, But, 
vir, if the French government is alls wed to have 
in the act of March an excuse for reprisal, we 
had better discontinue making laws altogether ; 
for it is difficult to find in our statute books a law 
less g stile to France, or more within the rightol 
un independent government to enact. 

To see the true character of this decree, we 
must approach it a little nearer ; and with the 
ictters of the duke of Cadore in my hand.....those 

Pile sir,, which have occasioned our present 
embarrassments.....1 am strangely deceived if th’. 
proceeding of the French government does not 
appear to partake of the nature of an ollence 
which, as respects individuals, is called swindling. 
It isa taking of property under false pretences. 

In the letter from the French mimster to gen- 

eral Armstrong, of the 5th of August, 1810, we 

find the French government attempting to justily 

the issuing of the Rambouiliet decree at the time 

it ‘did, because it, until “ very lately,” had no 
knowledgt of the nom-intercourse law. * The act 

of the Ist of Marcliias raised the embargo and 
substituted for it a measure the most injurious to 

the interests of France. This act, of which the 
emperor knew nothing until very lately, interdict- 

edto French vessels ure commerce ot France. — 
Reprisal was a right and commanded by the dig- | 

nity of France.” Permit me, sir, to recall to your | 
recollection a fact, that this decree, although it is | 
dated the 25d of March, was not issued until the | 

14th of May, 1810, and to refer you, for the evi- 
dence of this fact, to the letter from general Arm- 
strong to Mr. Smith, @fthe 24th of May, in which 

the general re ‘on the 14th instant was 
published here (at Paris) a decree of the emperor, 

dated at Rambouiilet on the 25d of March, and 

‘ that several of our ships and cargoes, with regard 
to which compromises have been made under the 
sanction of the counck of prizes, have been seized 
again to satisfy the provisions of the new decree.” 

From the date of our law, the Ist of March, 

1809, until the {ime of pwolishing the decree, the 
14th of May, 1310, we have nearly fiicen months, 
und yet the emperor, unui lately, * very lately,” 
knew nothing of the law. What, sir, was he, dur- 
ins; all this time, so totally inattentive to the affairs 
of this country, as not by himself, or his arents, to 
peruse oumepunlic journals containing the law? 

Tiad he ne et, do you believe, heard of the ar- 
rabgement Wi Erskine under this very act? 
Did his minist ‘this country, and his host of 
consuls att $, omit, during all this time, to 
ad him oxious statute? But we are not 

toanierence on this subject: a slight review 


r ic documents will e this pretence 
true light, ced 
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General Armstrong, in a note to the duke of 
Cadore, which followed the letter of the 5th of 
August, tells him that the act of March, and all 
other acts of this government which interested 
France, had becn communicated by him official- 
ly and promptly, and informs his excellency, that 
he * can at‘any time ascertain the correctness of 
this statement by referring to the archives of his 
own department.” Ina letter from the general 
tothe French minister, of the 10th of March, 
1810, it is stated, that the law “ was first commu- 
nicated to his majesty in June or July last, (1809 ) 
and certainly did net then emeite any suspicion of 
feeling unfriendly to the American government. 
Far from this, its communication was immediate- 
ly followed by overtures of accommodation.” But, 
more direct stk Onthe I5thof March, 1809,a 
copy of the law of the Ist of March was transmit- 
ted by Mr. Smith to our minister at Paris, and we 
have a copy of his letter to count Champagny, of 
the 29th of April, 1809, in which he states, that 
he has the honor of presentiug to his excellency 
a copy of the law of March, and presses it upon 
the consideration of the French government. In 
addition to all this, we have the letter from count 
Champugny, the modern duké of Cadore himself, 
to general Armstrong, of the 22d of August, 
1802, in which, speaking of the measures of this 
country, we perceive this passage: ‘ The embar- 
go has been raised; a system of exclusion has 
been substituted for it.’ Thus, then, it appears 
conclusively, that the Freneh government had an 


| official knowledge of the aet‘of March as early as 


April, 1809, a full twelve month before the de- 
cree ; and ifthe testimony of our minister is to be 
received, (and is there any one who does not give 
it full credit?) the law was not viewed as a hos- 
tile act, or one requiring reprisal. 

Allow me now, Mr, Chairman, to present you 
with another view of this decree. ‘The duke of 
Cadore, in his letter of the 3th of August, 1810, 
says, ‘* Now congress retrace their steps; they 
revoke the act of the Istof March ; the ports of 
America are openedto French commerce, and 
France is no longer intefdicted to the Americans.” 
Ar.d in his letter of the 7th of September, he uses 
these expressions: “ his majesty has always wish- 
ed to favor the commerce of the United States. 
It was not without reluctance that he used repri- 
sals towards the Americans, while he saw that con- 
gress had ordered the confiscation of ali French 
vessels which might arrive in the United States.” 
“ ds soonas his majesty was informed of this 
hostile act, he felt that the honorof France, in- 
volved in this point, could not be cleansed but by 
a declaration of war.” Now “the American ves- 
sels, which shall arrive in France, will not be 
subjected to confiscation, because the act of con- 
gress, which had served as a motive to our repri- 
sals, is refiealcd.” From this exposition of the 
views of the French government, handed to us by 


he places tHe Rainbouitietdecree entirely to the 
account of the non-intercourse law of March ; and 
from the course of reasoning used by him, itscems 
to be admitted that the decree, and the seizures 
under it, could not be justified, but while the ob- 
noxious law was in force. 

But we here again incet with another of the 
mistakes of this most just government, which is 
so jealous of its honor and so friendly to our com- 
merece. The fact happens to be that the law nev- 
erwas repealed. By its own limitation it expir- 
e h the then session of congress, and of course 















went out of existence on the 28th of June, 1609. 


its minister of exterior relations, we perceive that | 


Thus this poor law, which is now brought up in 
judgment against us, had quietly descended to the 
tomb of the capulets almost a year before the em- 
perorand king thought it consisient with his in- 
terest, or for the honor of his empire, to com- 
mence his measures of retaliation. The limita- 
tion clause could not have escaped the attention 
of his majesty when he reud the law; and I trust 
we yet have pride enough to believe, that he 
| knows there is an American congress, and noti- 
‘ces the periods of our meeting and departure, if 
ihe is careless about our proceedings. When, 
| therefore, Napolean issued the plundering decree 
of Rambouillet, he knew that the lawton which he 
placed his justification, had long since expired.— 
sut he knew a farther fuct, that the law never did 
affect rench vesseis. The British navy kept 
them at home, and we excluded English vessels i 
only. Such ws the practical and the oniy’prac- , 
tical operation of our law: 

Tam aware that the apologists of the emperor 
will point to the act of the Ist,of June, 1809, as 
reviving or continuing certain sections of the law 
of March. Let me not be misunderstood, Mr. 
Chairman. I do not mean to insinuate that the 
emperor has apologisis in this house, in this ark 
of the independence and liberty of a eveat people ; . 
butin whatever place this suggestion shall be of- 
fered, it may be answered that the Frencls gov- 
| ernment have not noticed the last law in their de- 
‘cree, or in any of their official papers. And it 
| may be farther remarked, that the law of June, 

like that of March, was limited to the end of the 
next session of congress, and of course ceased its 
| operation on the Ist of May, 1810. As the de- 
| chee issued on the 14th of May, and the seizures 

under it were alter that time, it would seem toa 
man of common understanding, who believes the 
transactions between nations are, or ought to be 
regulated by the rules of honest plain dealing, 
that the emperor, when he had knowledge of this . 
fact, would have loosened his hold ou our proper- 
ty. And yet we findthat when we approach him 
on this subject, hé laughs us to scorn. 

The object which Lg—od in view, in this exami- 
nation of the Rambouillet decree, was, to mark its i 
true character, to shew that this decree emphati- 
cally outraged our neutral rights, and that if it 
was submitted tg by this country, our code of na- 
tional rights will be found hereafter in the same 
books with those of the kingdoms which belong to 
the confederation of the Rhine. Our merchants 
afe induced to adventure to France by a prospect 
of large profits, and by promises of great security 
iftheir vessels have not been *denationalized.” 
They take there many a valuable cargo, un- 
lil the amount of property beeomgs an object of 
imperial attention, and then itis seized upon by an 
irresistible and unrelenting hand, without notice, 
and upon pretexts void of any foundation. Can a i 
decree, or ordev, er edict, be pointed out in the * 
long history of our wrongs and our sufferings, 
which is more strongly marked. with injustice, or 
which more strongly ‘ vivlates our neutral com- 
merce {”” 
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{To be continued. } ? 








Fournal of the Cimes. 


Jor. Banrt.cw is appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the court of Bonaparte! What next? 

Why reeder, I 1) tell you—David Bailey Warden is ap- 
| pointed Consul General to France! 
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and printing-office of Mr. Dickson, at Lancaster, Penn 
were burnt on the morning of the 2nd inst. 

On the 27th ult. the brewery of Mr. Joseph Beach, jun, 
of Newark, N. J. was accidently burn'. 

The pleasant and valuable dwelling of Thomas Carpen- 
ter, Esq. of Northumberland, was consumed by fire yes- 
terday se’nnight.... Waterford Gaz. March 5. 

The store of Maj Gilman White, of aaimke, ah 
Mass. was burnt on the night of the 26th ult.—suppd@sed 
by design.—Loss $4000. ‘ 


Fires.—Several buildings, together with the Fea 


Excorbitant price of Wood —{t is stated in the N. Y. E 
Post, that during the extreme cold weather, in the latter 
part of February, wood was sold in that city, from $12 to 
$13 a carman’s load, about a third of a cord!—In Phila- 
delphia, the price has been rising of $20 a cord, and very 
scarce. 

MECHANICS AND FARMERS BANK, 

O¥ THE CITY OF ALBANY. 

On Thursday last, the bill for the incorporation 
of this bank, was taken up inthe Senate. Mr. 
Cliaton spoke two hours in opposition to it—dur- 
ing which he investigated, in an abie and inde- 
pendent manner, the principles of banking, and 
communicated much important information on 
the subject. He declared that his opposition did 
not arise from any hosiility to this bank in parti- 


cular, but, generally, to the extension of the bank- 
ing capital of the state. He was fully answered 
by Mr. Lewis, in a neat and eloquent speech, in 
which this particular application was zealously 
and ingeniously advocated —I cannoteundertake 
to report these speeches; as my notes.are very 
briefand imperfect. The question on the first 
nacting clause of the bill was decided in the af- 
The whole bill has since 
passed the senate, and will unquestionably pass 


firmative—21 to 7. 
the house. It excites no party feelings, and is op- 
posed but partially frommany quarter. 

Besides this bank, there are applications before 
the legislature for the following :— 

Union Bank, New-York (old Jersey) passed 
both houses, and the council of Pévision. 

City Bank, New-York. 

Newburgh Bank. 

Middle District Bank. 

Western District Bank. 

Bank of Troy, with branches at Waterford and 
Lansingburgh. 

Lansingburgh and Waterford Bank. 

Long-Island Bank. 

A bill has also passed both houses, authorising 
the Bank of Hudson to establish a branch at Cats- 
kill—and the Bank of Columbia has applied for 
the same privilege. 


i 


: \ FROM WASHINGTON. 
From the Correspondent G eulrtor of the Commercial 


7ser. 

The enclosed Bill [new non-intercourse} was passed 
this morning in the house of Representatives at 5 o’clock 
having been in session for 37 hours out of 42. Perhaps 
there was never exhibited in a deliberative Legisla 
tive Assembly of a people pretending to be free, 4 morc 
singular and disgraceful scene than the last night. Be- 
fore members had an opportunity to prepose Many im- 
portant amendments for the relief of the merchants from 
seizures under the operation of the law,—the bill wa- 
engrossed for a third reading by direction of Mr. Eppes 


owas he afierwards avoucd.—~And it may be judged by 








every candid man of the miserable chance of succeeding 
in any amendment, however just and reasonable and, 
however well supported by argument,gwhen it is evi- 
dent from having in so early a stage entiiessed the Bill 
—that it was the fixed determination of the majority to 
pass itinthat form andno other. Notwithstanding this, 
however many Gentlemen of the minority were deter 

mined to do their duty, and to test the symp.thy of the 
majority for, or to speak with More propriety, their en- 
mity tothe merchant. It will be observed that there is 
no provision for the W. India merchants, — 

After the certain amendments were disposed of, a 
practice unprecedented in the history of this government 
was adopted by the majority! Upon the question wheth- 
er the bill should be engrossed for a third reading, and 
also pon the final question, whether the bill shduid pass 
into a law, several gentleman rose to speak upon the 
measure about to be adopted, and to show why tt ought 
not to become a law. ve previoUS question, in both 
instances was moved by Members of the majoriiy, up. n 
which it was determined that the main question should 
be put, which when carried, by an obselete rule of the 
House, excluded all debate, andy of course no membe. 
was permitted to express his sentiments upon either ot 
those questions, viz. the engrossment or Lie passage ol 
the bill. The votes upon the passage weve 64 ayes, to 
12 noes —The reason why the number of those who vo- 
ced in the negative was so small, was, that mast of the 
opponents to the bill so wearied down with fatigue, had 

eturned to their lodgings. . 

The house adjourned about 5 o’clock ‘n the morning 
till 1 o’clock this day,. Nothing very interesting has oc- 
cured in the course of thisday’s session. Adjo@rned ai 
4 o’clock, P. M. 


Extract of a le ster AP etinetch, dated March 3, 1811. 
‘* Congress has been Im private this evening attempt- 
ing to compel secrecy respecting former proceedings ol 
the session, when the doors were closed :—but the at- 
tempt was vain; and I am informed that several mem- 
bers openly declared that they did not consider them- 
selves bound to secrecy, @ 
they thought proper.” 







CE. Post.) 


CAPTURE OF TH LE OF FRANCE, &c. 

Gaptcin Roberts of the’ brig Fanny, of Philadelphia, 
left Lisbon on the 18th of Jan. When ten days out he 
was boarded by the British frigate Menelaus. He wus 
on board the frigate about two'fotirs, the capt. of which 
informed him, that he was from the Isle of France, bound 
.0 England, with dispatches—and that the Isle of France 
surrendered to the British, on the 3d of December, after 
a short resistance and trifling loss on either side—The 
besieging army, including detachments from Madras, 
amounted te 15,000 men. 

Eleven French frigates and corvettes were captured, 
besides the British ships that had been taken by the 
French, and about 2000 tons of American shipping were 
in the harbeur. 

The French army in Portugal had been reinforced with 
15 or 20,000 men. Marshal Soult was besieging Bajadoz 
—and St. Ubes had been evacuated by the Portuguese. 
Lord Wellington bad returned to his former position be- 
fore Lisbon. 

Flour at Lisbon $16. 

No account had been received at Lisbon, when the 
Fanny sailed, of the.arrival of Ferdinand Vilth in Spain. 
—Phil. Tr. Amer. 

_LATEST FROM NAPLES AND GiBRALTAR. 

Captain Brown, of the schooner Hamilton, from Na- 
pies, Tunis, and Gibraliar, informs us, that on the 26th 
December no change favourable to American commerce 
had taken place at Naples. ‘The ship Henry of Boston en- 
tered the harbour on the Sth, with a very valuable assort- 
ed cargo, tothe astonishment of the ministry, who gave 
it as their opinion that e umlerstanding (which had 
not come to their knorild ge) Mhust have taken place be- 
tween the American Go em and the French Empevr- 
or to authorize such erescitip but as no modification 
of the Impe dectees had be@n communicated to them, 
Guards were ordered to take possession of the yessel and 
cargo, until ice on the subject silould be received 
from Paris.—In th® mean while her letters and papers 
were not allewed to be delivered.———The day before 
the Hamilton’s depa the health officer notified the 
consignee that orders had beea received"to discharge the 
Henry’s cargo the next morning. 

The Hamilton touched at Tunis, and sailed again on 
the second of January. The Algerine and Tunisian squad- 





| rons were out but bad not come to any engagement. 





d that they should disclose if 













It was oniet Gibraltar [from w 
on the 20th January] that no vessel 
through the Gut ‘or six weeks ; 
was very full of Shipping. Info 
and considered authentic, that F nd VIL. ha . 
ed Spain, some accounts said an any of SG000 
men; but that the Spaniards had refused to receive him 
whilst under the influence of the French Emperor. 


t. nil: 
able 6 get 


tly the Bay 
was receivec, 






No 
intelligence had reached Gibraltar of any recent battle 
in Portugal. 
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® THE KNOT. 
=== 


MARRIED, 


In this city, by the Rev. Mr. Clowes, Mr. Jouw Cxarx, 
to Miss Ann User Lansinc, daughter of Mr. Myu 
dert Lansing. , 

— Mr. WinLiamM A. Hayman, Comédian, to Miss 
HARRIET Sk BLES. 

2 
‘ THE KNOT... UNTIED! 

Ifind somedifficulty in assigning a proper place for the 
following notice, which appears in the Hudson Bee: But 
as the subject bears some aflinity to matrimony, and as the 
official act of the chancellor renders the parties complete- 











article : 
NOTICE. a 


of last month a Decree of Divorcement was adj by 
his honor the Chancellor of this State, dissolving forever 


to!—and 2il persons will take notice thereof, and govern 
themselves accordingly. 3 mo. 7, 1811. 


bd 


THE KNELL. 


————_ 


Weekly Journal of Deaths. 


New-¥ork—Mr. Abrabam Van Alstyne, 39--Mr. Rob- 
ert Perry—Mrs. Phebe Ge!ston, 57. 

Ogdensburgh—Mr.John Goldsmith, 30. 

Newburgh—Mr. George M‘Intosh. 

At Prevudence, in the state of RhodeJeland, on fl 
o7thalt. Wroiram Lex, Jun. eldest son of Mr. Wil- 
liam Lee, Merchant, of that place, and brether to Mrs. 
Obadiah Penniman of this city. Hig death was sudden, 
although not unexpected ; he had. , and with much 
p.tience, suffered under a pulmo ymplaint—Those 
who knew him best, were his best nds.—At. the time 
of his death, he was a member of the Sophomore Class 
of Brown University, and promised fair to have been one 
of its brightest ornaments. His aged and afflicted fa. 
ther, we seem to see, with Christian assurance, medita- 
ting on the fervent invocation of the poet : 

“ Thou Pow’r Supreme, whose mighty scheme 
‘These woes of mine ful 
Here, firm I rest, they must be best, 
Because they arethy WL” ~ 








(Correspondent. } 

— In Connecticut —Huntington—Othniel De Forest, Esq. 
49. Wariford—Capt. Asa Benton, 69. Berlin—Mr. Ez~ 
ya White, 65. Chatham—Mr. Pattick Grant Pemberton. 
Canaan—Capt Jolin Reed, 47.~— cy Hosford, 76. 
Norwich—Mr. Joseph Hyde, 22—MPs. Abigail Busbie. 
Hampton—Mrs. Experience Grow, 64. Franklin—Mrs. 
Triphena Manning, 25. Windham—Mrs. Chloe Robin. 
son—Widow Mary Leach, of Woodstock, 63 Plain- 
field—Dr Gideon Wells. New-London—Miss Patty 
Lewis, 74—Mr. William Holdredge, 55. Weer 
ford—-Miss Hannah Sedgwick, 74. Pres'on—M - 
dence Geer, 101 years and 10 months. North-Guilford— 
Mrs. Abigail Norton, 18: bia 

In Ma ssuchusetts--Boston—Miss Catharine Davis, 25— 
Mrs Sarali Courtney--Mrs. Maria Maytield, 22—Miss: 


a dia Morse, 86— Widow Frances Bruce, 58. -Milton-~ 


Mr. Charles J. Billings, 20. Dedham—Mrs. Elizabeth 
G Lincoln, 3 seating Lander, 29. Wa- 
tertown— Wi Ruth Bemis, es ae ' 

In Vermont—Pomfiet— Mr. Jeremiah A . 
ish—Miss Esther York, 30._ 


In Virginia—Major J ‘gteston, : 























patriot, aged 57 , 
In Mis issippi Verritery—Won. 
Judge of the Superior Court at 
Foreign Dethe.— in Nassau (N. PD 
ell, of New-Haven, Conn. »At St. ‘Thom 


Dehor, formerly of Basten, P 
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ly dead to each other, 1 have chosen this station for the 2 


Tam directed to give public notice, that, on the 25t!p 


the Marriage contract between myself and Hannah Bris-— 
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FOR THE BALANCE. 


AN INDIAN TALE, 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 


Before the early-sun 

His fair orient beams had raised, 
Ibound m ket on, 

And round my dusky wigwam gazed ; 
In vain I searched for food, 

No aid had I but just my own ; 
My sire had quit the wood, 

For many a long summer’s morn. 


Scarce o’er my head, had shown 

The sixteenth pale-face winter’s sun ; 
Nor I to manhood grown, . 

When first the Indian bow I strung; 
Totry my doubtful luck, 

Itrod the unexperienced way, 
And roused the mountain buck 

eer rom the lair, in which he lay. 


Swift o’er the bushy plain, 
As sunbeams swift, the panting doe, 
An asylum to gain, 
Filed, to the fair Ontario ; 
Around her native wood, | 
wild des t look she cast, 
into the “ parting flood,” 
And through the foaming liquid prest. 





The fatal lance I threw, 

And from the side the streaming gore 
Spread o’er the watery view, 

Aad crimson waves dash'd on the shore, 


My bow I then unstrung, 
My breast with wampum girt around, 
O’er my back, the ven’son flung, 
And to my side _ bound. 


As panther, fierce to kill, 

Leaps through the furze, to seize his prey, 
Far o’er the western hill 

I bent my long-left, homeward way; 
Ere to my hut I came, 

High in air I saw a volume roll 
Of horrid smoke and flame ; 

My friend, as life dear to my soul, 
My last sutviving friend, 

By vile Cahnoga’s hand was skhain ; 
Oh! sad disast’rdiis end : 

Cahnoga! cursélthe hated name. 


Oft in nocturnal dreams, 

My mother’s wounds before me rise ; 
Presented fair she seems, 

By some Grand Sachem of the skies ; 
Avenge my wrongs, she said, 

As o’er my wolfskin couch she bent ; 
Then quick, this phantom fled, 

And to my woes new sorrows lent, 


The brown autumnal leaf ” 
Twice nimeteen times had spread the ground, 


A 4 is vile savage chief, 
A iagara’s falls I ; 
Asleep, in hiseanoe, “~ 


ink o’ertome, 
l cares adieu, 
beneath themoon-day sun; 


























I shoved him from the shore; 
And in a gulf, as midnight black, 

His barkgithe current bore 
Down the loud roaring cataract. 


Tu distant lands, shall swell 
My mother’s ghost, elate with joy, 
When guardian spitits tell 
The-triumph of the Iuidian boy. 
= — 


ODE TO WASHINGTON. 


Prenared for and sung inthis city at the late 


celebration. 
TUNE—HAIL COLUMBIA. 


The morning dawns with joyful ray, 

Rise, Columbians, hail the day : 

From yon bright east the herald sun 
Proclaims the Brera of WasurncTron! 
Let the wide welkinjoyous ring : 
Columbia’s gladden’d millions sing : 

Let joy inspire cach noble soul ; 

The tidings snout from pole to pole: 

Hail the bright auspicious morn 

When Columbia’s Cuter was born. 


Chorus. 


One, and all, your voices raise ; 
Shout your Wasutnco ron’s high praise ; 
While the sun rolls round the earth, 

Hail the day which gavehim biagrit, 


tn ev'ry realm, thro’ ev’ry s 
The Hero brave, or noble sage 
Commands the poet’s tuneful Tays, 
And grateful millions sing his praise. 
Such is the meed to virtue giv’n 
Approv’d by earth; ordain’d by heav’a. 
While other nations gladly sing 
Thesage renown’d for some one thing ; 
Ve, feel the force of duty’gecall, 
For WASHINGTON Was @PGat in ALL. 
One, and all, your voices Faise ; 
Shout the matchless H@fe%s praise : 
While the sun rolls round the earth, 
Hail the day which gave him sirvu. 


By nature’s great mysterious plan 

Perfection caniot dwell in man: 

But all, which nature’s plan allow’d, 

On WasuitnGTon kind heav’n bestow'd : 

A form majestic—godlike mind ; 

A heart all pure—a taste refin’d : 

Ambition, honor, glory, fame, 

Were consecrated in hismame : 

He lov’d his God—he lov’d the state— 

Was greatly goodgeand goodly great. 
One, and ail, your voices raise ; 
Shout your WAsuinGtTon’s high praise : 
While the sur rolis round the earth, 
Hail the day which gave him nirtu. 


But where begin the endless theme ; 
Where is the first, or last extreme ? 
Mononghahela’s shaded flood 
Was swell’d with hapless Britons blood ; 
Confusion seiz’d their routed host, 
Britannia’s hapless sons were lost : 
Then Wasuincton the “ stripling” rose, 
Hurhng havock on their foes: 
Their brave deliv’rer Britons blest ; 
The rising Hero of the west. 
One, and all, his deeds proclaim ; 
Sing the rising Hero’sfame ; 
Lisping in/ants join ihe song : 
Aged sires the notes prolong, 





While, erst, Columbia’s realapwas new ; 
Her wilds unknown—her sous but few ; 
Proud Albion’s King, With hostile hand, 
Wav’d his rude sceptré o’er our land : 
Beleaguer’d our defenteless coast: 
Deni’d our rights—despis’d our host——~ 
Great WasHineTox, again, appe ; 
His voice, the first in council heard: 
Freedom’s bright standard ne unfurl’d, 
And dauntless, wav’d it to the world. 
One, and all, your voices raise ; 
Crown the Sage with civic bays : 
Sires to sons his deeds proclaim— 
Cinildren’s children sing his name 
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Behold the Chief, now, mounts his car, 
To guide the direful storm of war: 
“Britannia’s armies line our coast ; 
But fly before bright Freedom’s host : 
The wond’ring world hails with applause, 
Columbia’s Hero, and her cause. 
All cheering peace, at last, appears, 
And crowns the toils of eight dark years; 
A nation’s born! the tidings roll 
From realm to realm ; from pole to pole: 
Lail fair Freedom’s fav’rite Son! 
Hail immortal WasuinctToy! 
Nations, shouting round the earth, 
Hail the pay which gave him sirtu, 


Now, view, with joy, the Hero, Sage ; 
The pride, the wonder of the age : 
Essays Columbia’s untri’d helm, 

And steady steers the rising realm ; 

While lionor, glory, power, and fame 

Raise higher sti the Hero’s name— 

Colifibia’s standard’s wide unfur/’¢@— 

Her commerce winging round tie world — 

Her sons enjoy a sweet repose— 

The “ desert blossoms like the rose” — 
Heav’ns and earth your voices raise ; 
Shout the matchless Sage’s praise ; 
Hail the idol of the earth ; 

Hail the pay which gave him nirtn. 


Behold, embower’d in Vernon’s groves, 
The idol, whom Columbia loves, 
The man, in native greatness great ;— 
(His sword laid by, with robes of state) 
The farmer, now, his toil renews ; 
Ploughs his broad fields ; his flocks reviews : 
Enjoys each boon by nature giv’n, 
Surrounded by the guards of heav’n : 
The farmer—patriot—hero—sage— 
The pride, the glory of the age. 
Vernon’s groves, your lord proclaim ; 
Breezes, whisper his dear name : 
Broad Potomac, wake from sleep; 
Roll his praises to the deep. 


But, hatk! again the cannon’s roar 
Loud thunders round Columbia’s shore ! 
Again, the Hero takes the field ; 
Columbia’s sword—Columbia’s shield—~ 
The sword is drawn; the arm of might 
Prepar’d to vindicate each right : 
Too well the jarring nations know 
The terror of their conqu’ring foe— 
War’s direful standard close is furl’d ; 
And peace smiles o’er the western world 
Hail, Columbia’s godliké gon : 
Hail, immortal WAsHinGTron 
While the sun emits a ray ; 
Hail thy joyous NATAL pay. 
Columbia’s millions, swell your song— 
/¥e hills and dales the notes prolong ; 
Floods clap your hands; ye forests sing ; 
Ye mountainssthe broad echo ring : 7 
Old ocean on your billows roll 
The sounding joy from pole to pole— 
For WASHINGTON proclaim our love: 
¥e seraphs, catch the strains, above ; 
Sound them through the blest abode, 
CoLtuMBiA’s gratitude to GOD. 
Earth, and ocean, join the song : 
Heav’n the joyful notes prolong : 
Bear to WasHINGTON our love 
Near the throne of GOD above. 





aa) 
THE BALANCE, _ 
IS PUBLISHED RVERY TUESDAY, 
AT No. 80, STATE-STREET, ALBANY, 
At Four Dollars per ontiitie, paviat le in advance. 
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G7 The papers of a year will constitute a volume (con- 
sisting of 52 numbers, or 416 pages)—and the last 
number of each volume will be accompanied with a 
Title Page and Table of Contents. 

The volumes commence on the first of January of each 
year—and no subscription will be reeeived for less thian 
an entire volume. 

Subscriptions will be received at any time @uring the year, 
and the antecedent numbers of the vclume furnished. 











